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Farm  Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  Conditions 

IN  ONTARIO  COUNTY 

By  J.  H.  Hare  and  T.  A.  Bxnson. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  Circular 


140  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
^titled,  "  The  Egg  Trade  of  the  United  States/'  there  is  reported  a  loss 
of  17  per  cent.,  due  to  the  marketing  of  stale  and  bad  ^s.  It  is  further 
reported  in  the  "  Care  of  Market  E^gs,"  Bulletin  No.  16  of  Ae  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  this  percentage  of  loss  as  reported  for 
the  United  States  is  a  conservative  estimate  for  that  which  is  sustained 
in  the  Canadian  trade.  Over  two  hundred  Canadian  egg  dealers  advanced 
that  opinion  and  some  would  have  the  figure  placed  still  h^her.  This 
means  that  for  every  30  dozen  case  marketed,  there  is  a  loss  equal  to 
the  value  of  5  dozen  eggs. 

This  tremendous  toll  naturally  has  a  very  serious  eflFect  upon  those 
concerned  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  eggs.  By  reason  of 
this  loss  or  "  shrinkage "  the  producer  is  made  to  accept  a  lower  price 
for  his  eggs.  Produce  dealers  are  put  to  the  extra  expense  of  employing 
experts  to  examine  carefully  all  of  their  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  reject- 
ing those  that  are  not  fit  for  food.  Where  eggs  are  not  exsunined,  as 
in  the  case  of  practically  all  those  that  do  not  go  through  the  hands  of 
large  produce  dealers,  the  consumer  finds  himself  paying  out  his  good 
money  for  ^;gs  of  which  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  are  badly  deteriorated, 
or  perhaps  entirely  unfit  for  use.  And  that  is  not  all.  What  is  still  more 
serious  to  the  industry  is  that  when  a  consumer  has  many  such  experi- 
ences he  naturally  learns  to  regard  eggs  with  a  degree  of  suspicion.  When 
possible  he  makes  it  a  point  to  substitute  something  else  for  egg^.  In  this 
way  the  consumption  of  ^jgs  is  very  materially  curtailed,  the  demand  is 
lessened,  and  their  reputation  as  a  dependable  food  product  is  very  seri- 
ously impaired. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  present  conditions  is  the  pronounced 
indfference  with  which  the  great  majority  of  people  regard  the  poultry 
enterprise.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  poultry  industry  suffers  mor.; 
from  unjustifiable  neglect  than  does  any  other  branch  of  agriculture 


And  what  is  itiU  more  surpriiing  is  that  this  ts  particuUrly  true  of  the 
fanner  himself.  There  is  aUoltUely  no  justification  for  such  mdiffcrence, 
not  even  Iron  a  stni^  financial  pomt  of  view.  By  makii«  a  fair 
conpariaon;  that  is,  takinf  into  consideration  the  capital  and  labor  m- 
volved,  the  farmer's  poultry  will  yield  returns  equal  to  if  not  peater  than 
any  which  can  be  derived  from  any  other  branch  of  his  busmess. 

Having  some  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  a  special  interest  m  poultry 
work,  liia  writers  of  this  report  some  time  aga  determmed,  if  possible, 
to  find  just  where  the  above  stated  losa  in  eggs  occurred,  who  was  rnpon- 
sible  for  ft,  endeavor  to  increase  interei*  in  poultry,  at  Icut  in  Ontario 
County,  and  to  esUblish,  if  possible,  some  marketing  system  whereby  the 
heavy  kMS  in  tggi  might  be  curtailed  or  peihapi  entirely  eliminated. 


Fig.  i._A  Typical  Farm  Flock. 

Tu  accomplish  this,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  obtain 
more  extensive  and  complete  information  as  to  actual  conditions  under 
which  fann  eggs  are  marketed,  following  their  course  carefully  from 
the  country  producer  to  the  final  consumer  in  the  larger  town  or  city. 
It  was  also  thought  necessary  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  actual 
pouhry  conditions  upon  a  large  number  of  farms.    Although  this  jrtiase 
of  the  investigation  was  confined  entirely  to  Ontario  County,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions  in  that  County  are  fairly  represen- 
tative of  the  entire  Province.   In  order  to  make  the  investi^tion  of  farm 
conditions  unmistakably  representative  in  its  character,  Arec  different 
sections  of  the  County  were  chosen,  and  in  each  section  a  block  of  farms 
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•elected.    All  farms  in  each  selected  block  were  investigated.    The  fol- 
lowing form  was  used  in  recording  the  information : 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE  OF  DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVE,  WHITBY. 

Pasm  Poutny  and  Beo  MAistnite  Invsstioatiows. 

Form  used  (or  Invcstimting  Conditions  on  the  Farm. 


NuM  of  fanner 

Addrtu  

Date  


CHARACTER  OF  FARM: 

Sixe  

Crops  raised 

Stock  kept  

Possible  scconunodation  for  colony  houses 

POULTRY  ACCOMMODATIONS: 
Hocsaa- 


Number 
Kind  .. 
Sise 


Exposure 

Location  and  draipage 

.  Kind  of  floor  

Floor  space  per  hen 

Light   

Ventilation    

Draughts    

Genenl  convenience 

Roosts,  land 

Roosting  accommodation 

Cleanliness,  frequent  removal  of  droppings 
Scratching  material  


NasTs— 


Kind    

Proportionate  number 

Cleanliness  

Location  


Runs  ob  Rawc*— 


Character  . 
Drainage  .. 
ShaJe  .... 
Cultivation 


POULTRY  KEPT: 

Varieties  

Number Males. 

Breeding 

Ages 


Females 


Vlfor  

Health  

SfMdal  diteuM  

IflMCt  peitl    .•;.;v;"-L"; 

Natural  or  artificial  ineubatiM  . . 
Natural  or  artificial  brooding 

Latt  or  aarly  hatchkp 

in  raarteg  ducks 


Snccaaai 
BOO  PRODUCTION: 
Quantity  produced  (a) 

Praqaency  of  gathering  .. . 

By  whom  gathered 

In  what ;  •  •  •  • 

Wei^t  of  egga  per  doien 

KBEPINO  FOR  MARKET: 


•umncr  months 
winter  months 


Where  

In  what  temperature 

Freedom  from  contamination  

How  long  kept 

Grading  .•.;.••«; •  • 

Eggs  found  m  stolen  nesU 

Washing  eggs 

'      How  marketed  

Distance  from  market  • •  • 

Name  and  addres-  of  person  to  whom  sold 

Separation  of  males  from  flock  out  of  breedmg  season 
Sq^tion  of  cockerels  from  pullets  

MBTHODS  OF  FEEDING: 


Drink  ..........••••• 

Variety  of  grain  feed 

Grain  feeds   

Animal  feeds  

Grit   

Shell / 

Feeding  of  chicks  and  young  stock  .... 


While  the  primary  object  of  this  farm  investigation  was  to  pther 
data^J?*  ref  er«ce  to  actial  poultry  conditions  advantage  was  takepof 
STopportunity  to  record  certain  interestmg  statistics  which  have  been 
tommarized  in  the  following  table: 

Tabli  No.  I,  Showing  Acseagb  and  Hen  Population  on  448  Ontawo 

County  Fakms. 


SecUoD 

of 
County 

No.  of  farms 
InTcstigated 

TotaH 
acreage 

Average  size 

of  f  anna  in 

acres 

Total  No. 
of  hens 

Average  No.  ^^H' 
of  hens  per    ^ens  per 
torn      ^     ^„ 

North.... 
Centre... 
Sonth.... 

112 
180 
166 

18,211 
21,676 
16.878 

117.9 
119.8 
108.1 

7,686 
10,108 
10,187 

68.6 
66.7 
64.9 

.68 
.46 
.60 

TMal....        448 

61.660 

116.3 

27,980 

68.4             .66 

|[ather 
:en  of 
;  been 


[TAMO 


Yenst 
'Ho.  of 
BOB  per 
acre 


.58 
.46 
.60 


INVESTIGATION  OF  FARM  POULTRY  CONDITIONS. 
Thi  FA«iitk*»  Attitudc  Tow  aid  Poulwv. 

Particular  note  was  taken  in  thii  inveatication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
farmer  towards  his  poultry.  To  record  this  information  the  following 
clasaiikation  was  made: 

First,  "  Uninterested  Poultrymen,"  or  Hiose  farmers  who  had  practi- 
cally no  business  interest  in  their  poultry. 

SecoiM*  tiwse  whom,  for  convenience  sake  and  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  have  designated  as  "  Indifferent  Poultrymen." 

Third,  "  Interested  Poultrymen,"  or  the  more  progress  't  farmers,  who 
gave  evidence  of  having  sume  desire  to  make  the  most  out  of  their 
poultry. 

Our  findings  are  as  follows : 

Uninterested  poultrymen  29.4  per  cent. 

Indifferent  poultrymen  32.0  per  cent. 

Interested  poultrymen 38.6  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  pro* 
ducers  of  our  market  eggs  are  either  indifferent  or  entirely  uninterested 
•o  far  as  the  business  management  of  their  poultry  is  concerned.  From 
such  a  disck>surc  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  or  believe  the  ctakn 
which  often  has  been  made,  that  tht  loss  due  to  the  marketing  of  stale 
and  bad  eggs  is  largely  the  result,  either  of  indifference  or  carelessness, 
an  \  is  therefore  almost  wholly  preventable. 

Tails  No.  3.— Showing  Proportion  of  Large  and  Small  Flocks  ow 
448  Ontario  County  Farms. 


Section 

of 
Coonty 

No.  of  farms 
InTestigated 

Percent,  of  farms 

with  less  than  60 

hens  in  flock 

Percent,  of  farms 

with  from  60  to  100 

hens  in  flocic 

Percent  of  farms 
with  more  Uum 
100  hens  in  flock 

North 

Centre 

Soath 

J2 
180 
166 

30% 

68% 
66.6% 

% 

ao.9% 

14.3% 
16.2% 

Total 

448       i           61.6% 

31.7% 

18.8% 

Flocks  on  Most  Farms  Too  Small. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  table  that  for  the  centre  section  there  » 
recorded  a  very  large  proportion  of  small  flocks.  As  a  matter  of  faidt' 
the  farmers  in  this  section  have  had  the  least  success  in  the  production 
of  winter  tggs.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  size  of  the  flock 
contributes  at  least  something  to  the  farmer's  succes-  with  poultry.  From 
ob«ervatk)ns  made  in  this  investigation  the  rule  sccns  to  be,  the  smaller 
the  flock  the  less  interest  there  is  in  poultry.    Where  flocks  are  larger. 


SSSff.    A  «ock  of  •tv.nty-ftye  and  uowtnU  it  «f«^y J*!fSf_^ 
^rwtkM^  to  afrc  it  what  to  tht  f  arm^^i  «ttauktioo,  is  proper  c»r«. 

former  ihoaM  keep  a  flock  of  not  lets  than  one  hundred  heni. 
Ac«  TO  Which  H«h8  aw  Ktrr. 
In  a  large  ni  mber  of  iniUnce.  no  .y.tem  of  selliM  ^J^*"  ^.^ 
outKved  thiir  m  .ftilnes.  u  layer.,  is  practised    It  is  «««f»  »^^^ 

h"  rsf  ^r;5ir%'r '?  rxonrs'?LSt'"p«afc.r^ 

^\  i''vlrSrP^ir,^'u^s'  "  Miny  such  experiences  have  gone  to 
r^e1»-at  asTach^i?;  hSri;ows  Vr  her  eg^-W  ability  decre«es 
J?^r  cei"    B^containiSg  a  large  P«>r^<>«ji »^^ 
yL"  old  are  quite  common,  and  on  many  farms  some  hen»  »  *  ««P{  " 
Ci  M  thev  wilUive.    For  ordinary  farm  purposes  *»«»»  older  than  two 

^rs"lSu7d"nott"ret^^^^    AV>d  PJ«  ^^^^'^l^^oft 

diffkMlty  in  identifying  the  older  fowl.  ^^.„« 

Tabl.  No.  3.-SH0WING  How  Flocks  a«  Bud  ok  448  Ohtamo 

County  Farms. 


Pan  Bred  Flock* 


BiMd 


Bund  Plymonth  Book 

White  Wytadotto 

whHo  Lacbom. 

SilTor  Qnj  Doridng .... 
surer  Laced  Wyudotte 
Baff  On^gton. 


No.  of 
fsnna 


Penent 
of  total 


TotaL. 


58 
6 
5 
8 
2 
1 


70 


11.8 

1.8 

1.1 

.7 

.4 

.2 


Cntsbnd  aad  MoBfiel  FlMia 


15.5 


Bleed  predominating 

Baned  Plymonth  Book 

Blaok  Minorca 

White  Leghorn. 

Bhode  Island  Bed 

Brown  Leidiom. 

White  Wyandotte. 

Bnff  Orpington. 

Black  Spanish. 

surer  Grey  Dorking... 

HiMidft" • 

SUrerSpangiedHamburg 

Whit^Rook 

Ancona .^^^^^ 

Total 


I 


GiNflua  PsAcnct  in  ButsoiNo. 

There  Mems  to  be  prevalent  among  many  tarmcn  the  erroneous  idea 
that  mtidi  croMing  of  breeds  is  a  helpful  practice  hi  the  production  of 
a  hww  lajriag  strain  of  fowl.  This  contention  is  borne  out  by  dw  fact 
thai  only  15.5  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  visited  keep  their  (locks  pure. 
(See  Table  3.)  Certain  first  crosses  may  get  useful  birds  if  intelligently 
mated,  but  for  a  fk>ck,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  produce  eggs, 
the  pure-bred  bird  is  unquestkmably  the  more  profitable.  If  the  fanner 
after  making  one  cross  always  returned  to  the  uw  of  the  original  breeds, 
the  resuhs  wouM  be  less  serious,  but  the  mistake  which  is  almost  universal, 
so  far  as  those  having  mongrel  flocks  are  concerned,  is  to  continue  u^tj 
Uie  cross-bred  birdk  for  breeding  purposes  without  even  the  slightest 
effort  at  a  proper  selection.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  reverskm  to  a 
degenerate  and  much  less  useful  class  of  mongrel  fowl. 

Regular  inbreediiv  without  regard  to  defects  or  good  qualities  in  the 
fowl  mated  is  anodier  serious  mistake  which  many  farmers  make.  This 
indiscriminate  breeding  invariably  results  in  a  lack  of  size  in  the  offspring, 
a  lack  of  uniformly  in  the  product,  and  a  general  J-bility  of  Ae  flock. 
Such  a  practice  shoidd  be  strongly  condemned. 

Still  another  practice  which  has  a  strong  influence  toward  reducing 
the  size  of  fowl,  and  indirectly  the  tg^  they  produce,  is  that  of  breedii^ 
from  late  hatched  birdi  that  have  not  attained  their  full  noaturity.  In 
other  cases,  eggs  for  hatching  have  been  kept  too  long  before  setting,  and 
in  places  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  their  freshness.  Still 
other  flocks,  not  properly  fed.  and  compelled  to  live  in  unsanitary  houses, 
produce  eggs  that  when  hatched,  the  offspring  showed  marked  evidences 
of  debility  and  weakness. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  farmer  shotdd  choose  one  of  the 
heavier  general  purpose  breeds,  keep  the  breed  absolutely  pure,  and  prac- 
tice careful  selection  in  choosing  tiiose  birds  from  whkh  to  breed,  instead 
of  taking  settings  from  the  general  flock  as  is  the  common  practice. 

SSUOUS  MiSTAKtS  IN  lNCt»ATI0N. 

As  a  rule,  farmers  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  tan:,/  hatch- 
ing of  chickens.  Winter  egg  production  is  quite  impossible  unless  puUets 
have  been  matured  early  and  considerably  before  the  cold  winter  weather 
sets  in.  To  accomplish  this  early  maturity,  the  chickens— having  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  heavier  breeds — should  be  hatched  before  the 
end  of  May.  It  is  evident  from  the  following  table  that  a  large  majority 
of  fanners  make  the  serious  mistake  of  hatching  too  late  in  the  season. 


Tabw  No.  4.— Showing  Pbacticb  of  Farmms  With  Rbf«w{nce  to 
Spmng  Hatching  on  448  Ontario  County  Farms. 


Section  or  Connty 

Number  of  farms 
investisated 

Percent  of  farmers 

who  complete  batchins 

before  May  20th 

Percent  of  farmers 

who  fail  to  complete 

hatching  before  May  20 

North 

112 
180 
166 

12.4% 
10.1% 

27.8% 

87.6% 

Cntit 

89.8% 

South 

72.6% 

Total 

448              I              16.6% 

83.3% 

Other  errors  in  this  connection  that  are  common  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  visited  are:  The  use  of  eggs  produced  by  unhealthy 
and  mismanaged  parent  stock;  the  setting  of  broody  hens  m  the  laying 
pen  where  they  are  constantly  subject  to  noise  and  disturbance ;  failure  to 
rid  the  body  of  the  setting  hen  from  lice  and  mites ;  no  attempt  at  having 
the  season's  hatches  come  off  at  about  the  same  time,  in  order  to  have 
chicks  of  an  even  age;  and  the  indiscriminate  selection  of  eggs  regardless 
of  size  and  imperfections.  Naturally  the  hatchability  of  such  eggs,  and 
the  livability  of  chicks  hatched  therefrom  must  be  greatly  reduced.  In 
this,  together  with  a  combination  of  bad  conditions  resulting  »n  high 
percentages  of  infertility,  weak  germs  and  mortality,  may  be  found  the 
explanatic-  for  the  tremendous  loss  experienced  during  the  incubating 
and  brooding  seasons. 

Artificial  Methods  of  Incubation  and  Brooding. 

Artificial  incubation  and  brooding  is  not  general  among  farmers,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Table  No.  5.    There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  which  might  be  summarized  as  follows:     Low-priced,  unreliable 
incubato.s,  being  advertised  and  sold  on  easy  payment  terms;  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  most  rudimentary  laws  of  incubation,  such  failure 
being  either  the  result  of  carlessness  or  a  disposition  to  discard  these 
instructions  for  some  supposedly  better  original  methods;  low-pnced 
brooders— veritable  death-trap*— a  menace  to  chick  life  even  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert;  the  feeding  of  chicks  too  soon  after  hatching;  the  rearing 
of  chicks  upon  soured  or  otherwise  contaminated  land  upon  which  many 
generations  of  chicks  have  been  reared  and  the  land  having  had  prac- 
tkally  no  cultivation  during  this  time.   All  of  these  and  other  preventable 
errors  bring  disaster,  and  result  in  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  artificial 
mc^ods. 


tkBui  No.  5. — Showing  Mvtnaos  op  Incubation  and  Bkowinc  on 
448.ONTAK10  County  Farms. 


Incubation 

Brooding 

Sectira 

of 
County 

No.  of 
farms  in- 
vestigated 

Natural 

Artiflcial 

Combin- 
ation 

Natural 

Artiflcial 

Combin- 
ation 

North 

Centre 

South 

112 
180 
166 

102 
178 
184 

3 

6 

15 

7 
1 
7 

108 
178 
140 

8 

6 

10 

6 
1 
6 

Total 

448 

409 

24 

16 

416 

19 

18 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

Comniencing  with  the  newly  hatdied  chicks  various  methods  of  feed- 
ing prevail.  Many  of  these  might  be  reHed  upon  to  bring  success  if.  proper 
attention  were  given  to  other  important  details.  Bread  crumbs  fed  dry, 
or  soaked  in  either  milk  or  water  and  squeezed  dry,  small  wheat,  oatmeal, 
commeal,  and  shorts  figure  prominently  as  foundation  rations.  In  a  fair 
proportion  of  instances  a  moderate  amount  of  care  is  exercised  in  the 
feeding  of  chicks,  but  in  many  cases  where  chicks  begin  to  die,  due  to 
errors  previously  enumerated,  interest  is  soon  lost,  the  chicks  are  n^Iected, 
and  those  surviving  are  compelled  to  take  "pot-luck"  with  the  older 
birds.  Sometimes  they  forsake  their  own  quarters — usually  unsanitary — 
for  the  houses  occupied  by  the  adult  fowl,  where  evil  conditions  are  per- 
liaps  of  longer  standing,  and  where  the  "red  mite"  holds  undisputed 
sway.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  some  of  the  young  birds  whidi 
have  come  along  fairly  well,  through  fear  of  the  oMer  birds  will  remain 
in  their  original  quarters,  or  take  to  some  outlying  shed  where  develop- 
ment is  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

The  feeding  of  the  adult  birds  during  the  summer  season  is,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  farmers  visited,  eithpr  entirely  neglected  or  done 
in  a  very  haphazard  and  irregular  manner.  The  mistaken  impresskM 
that  hens  do  not  require  attention  in  the  summer  season,  seems  to  prevail 
very  largely.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  hens  will  abundantly  repay  a  little 
extra  attention  given  them  during  the  moulting  period,  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
considered.  The  result  is  that  all  birds  to  be  kept  over  winter,  enter  the 
cold  season  in  a  condition  very  unfavorable  for  egg  production.  For 
good  advice  in  this  connection  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
Prof.  W.  R.  Grdiam  in  his  recent  bulletin  on  "  Farm  Poultry."  In  refer- 
ence to  the  methods  of  feeding  the  summer  layit^  stock  at  the  O.  A.  C, 
he  says :  "  At  the  present  time  our  plan  of  feeding  is  to  scatter  whole 
grain  in  the  litter  both  morning  and  evening.  The  grains  used  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  occasionally  buckwheat  and  com.  Green  food  is  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  grass,  etc.,  in  the  runs.  Sour  milk  is  given  as  drink." 
As  to  the  methods  of  feeding  the  winter  laying  stock  the  following  is 
written:     "Equal  parts  of  wheat,  com  and  buckwheat  are  fed  bodi 
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mnmine  and  evenine  The  morning  feed  is  fed  the  previous  fivening  after 
ST^^ve'goS'io  roost,  by  Zi^  it  on  Je  h^r  a^^en^turnm^ 
*Um  u*f^r  over  -the  Straw  is  now  on  top  and  the  gram  DeJow,  ana  wnen 
tl  h^  ^rtuo^  the  morning  they  start  to  dig  out  the  grain  and  are 
£pt  Sy^S  f^SoSi  At  noo^n  wJ'f eed  mangels,  cabbage  or  clover  h^^ 
tS:  3  feed  consists  of  the  whole  grain  fed  m  troughs,  and  what  the 
SdsT  not'^TtSen  u^^  Rolled  lats  are  kept  constantly  before  the 
hens  in  hoppers.    Buttermilk  only  is  given  as  drmk. 


Fig.  2.— Farm  poultry  house  amid  filthy  surroundingi. 
Dearth  ot  Scratching  Material.  , 

A  very  important  factor  contributing  to  the  general  expenence  of  no 
winter  <Sr  production  is  the  lack  of  exercise.  To  ensure  vigor  and 
Si  i^hJ^^wScondttions  are  absolutely  ««e"^!*i »«,„», ""^^^ 
e^^eld-scratching  material  must  be  Ibcrally  supphed  J»?  *%^^jj 
Ji^iired  to  exercise  by  scattering  at  least  a  part  of  their  feed  in  a  ary 
Uttw  of  SrjroMeaves.  which  should  be  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep 
K^h  SSr  is  usually  an  abundance  of  scratching  material  close  at 
Wd^it  mJy  li  said  hat^ractically  all  farmers,  either  through  ignor- 
^?e  'o?  JJSiouncS  in3k?ence.  fa^  to  attend  properly  to  this  simple 
but  very  important  matter. 
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Unsanitaky  Conditions  Propacats  Dissasb. 

Objectionablb  Locations. — It  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
poultry-house  separated  from  the  barnyard  by  an^  great  distance.  In 
many  cases  the  fowl  are  allotted  a  section  of  the  mam  stock  stable  or  they 
are  given  the  entire  run  of  an  outbuilding  situated  very  close  to  the  barn- 
yard. While  there  are  certain  advantages  in  such  a  location  where  the 
fowl  may  pick  up  grain  and  feed  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  there 
are  serious  evil  effects  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  wet  season  of  the 
year  most  barnyards  are  in  a  very  muddy  and  dirty  condition,  and  during 
this  time  it  is  difficult  to  keep  eggs  clean  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Moreover,  under  these  conditions,  the  fowl  not  only  have  access  to,  but 
are  often  forced  to  drink  the  filthy  bam;^ard  drains^e  water.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  spread  of  disease,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  discourage  such  a  location.  The  nearby  orchard  or 
lane  not  too  far  from  the  buildings  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
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Fig.  3. — A  typical  farm  poultry  house — light  and  ventilation  entirely  inadeqtiatc. 

House  Sanitation. — ^The  health  of  the  average  farm  flock  is  not  as 
a  rule  well  looked  after.  In  a  few  cases  regular  and  systematic  cleaning 
of  the  house  is  observed,  but  these  are  the  exception  raUier  than  the  rul^ 
In  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  poultry  houses  examined  the 
term  "filthy"  does  not  exaggerate  the  conditions  found.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  allow  the  droppings  to  accumulate  for  several  months  before 
any  attempt  is  made  at  a  proper  cleaning.  In  some  instances  houses  are 
provided  with  dropping  boards,  and  where  these  are  neglected  the  con<&- 
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tkm  of  the  roosting  pen  w  often  much  worse  than  where  there  is  no 

"*^*majority  of  houses  are  lighted  by  means  of  a  small  aj-g'"" 
window  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  usually  in  the  south  side,  but 
not  mfrequently  in  the  north,  east  or  west.  In  some  instances  no  light 
whateveris  provided.  The  question  of  ventilation  is  seldom  considered. 
An  occasional  opening  of  the  door  in  the  winter  season  is  usually  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  supplv  the  necessary  fresh  air.  In  many  bouses 
draughts,  especially  floor  draughts,  are  particularly  bad.  Such  conditions 
as  these  contribute  very  materially  to  the  propagation  of  disease. 


Fig.  4.-A  good  farm  poultry  house;  (a)  cotton  screen  between  the  windows; 
(b)  runways;  (c)  frame  covered  with  cotton  for  windows. 

Note.— By  making  provision  for  still  more  glass  and  cotton  the  front  of  this 
house  could  be  greatly  improved. 

Table  No.  6.— Showing  Prevalence  of  Disease  on  448  Ontario 

County  Farms. 


'■  Section  of  County 


North,. 
Cfflktre. 
South. 


Number  of  farms  inves- 
iisated 


Percent  of  flocks  showing, 
serious  disease 


112 
180 
156 


21.5?6 
10.5^ 
15.4^ 


448 


15.8!% 


The  Prevalence  of  Disease. 

'  One  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  made  in  this  investigation  was 

the  hieh  percentage  of  flocks  that  were  more  or  less  affected  with  disease. 

It  is  Kh  to  Mtimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  losses  suflfered 

by  farmers  from  this  trouble.    In  some  instances  flocks  were  found  to 
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have  been  so  seriously  affected  that  large  numbers  of  the  affected  birds 
were  entirely  lost  through  illness. 

The  investigation,  in  this  particular  alone,  discloses  a  very  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs,  and  points  to  the  imperative  need  of  giving  these 
farmers  such  education  and  instruction  as  will  enable  them  not  only  to 
diagnose  the  important  diseases  but  to  treat  them  intelligently. 

Insect  Pesrs. 

Body  Lice. — It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
keep  a  flock  of  adult  fowl  absolutely  free  from  body  lice,  but  given  a  fair 
dhance,  hens  in  good  health  will  keep  them  sufficiently  under  control  to 
prevent  causing  any  serious  trouble.    There  are  several  different  species 
of  lice  that  infest  hens.    Of  these  two  are  very  common  and  are  generally 
known  as  body  lice.    The  species,  Menopon  pallidum,  is  probably  the 
most  common,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  farm  flock  which  is  not 
seriously  troubled  with  this  pest.    They  are  exceedingly  active  and  n^ay 
be  found  on  all  parts  of  the  body.    They  often  crawl  on  the  hands  when 
handling  or  plucking  fowl.    Another  important  species,  Menopon  biseri^ 
atum,  is  found  confined  to  special  r^ons  of  the  body.    Although  capable, 
of  crawling,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  remain  stationary,  sometimes  with; 
the  head  buried  in  the  skin  and  the  body  erect.   Body  lice  breed  and  spend 
their  life  on  the  body  of  the  fowl.    The  eggs  or  nits  are  laid  upon  the 
down  feathers  about  the  vent  and  can  often  be  found  there,  hanging  in' 
clusters.    It  is  estimated  that  the  second  generation  from  a  single  lousieij 
may  number  2,500,  and  a  third  generation  125,000,  and  that  all  of  ^es^e' 
may  be  produced  within  eight  weeks.    Thus  it  is  that  a  flock  considered 
to  be  quite  free  from  lice,  is  often  found  to  be  infested  after  being 
neglected  for  only  a  few  weeks.    Exercise,  proper  feeding,  and  pure  aii^ 
all  help  to  keep  the  birds  in  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the  existenc<5.g|j, 
lice.    Good  sanitation  is  imperative.     It  is  necessary  to  provide  simny^^ 
well-ventilated  houses,  in  which  there  is  no  dampness  and  no  accuiuul&rt 
tion  of  droppings.    A  suitable  dust  bath  should  be  provided  and  placed' 
in  a  sunny  part  of  the  house.    In  this  box,  earth,  or  sandy  loam  shbutd 
be  placed,  rather  than  coal  ashes,  as  the  earth  is  beneficial  to  the  skin  of 
the  birds  in  addition  to  ridding  them  of  lice.    A  few  handf uls  of  powdered  • 
sulfdiur  will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  dust  bath.    All  flocks  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  frequently  examined  for  lice,  particularly  young 
Sftock,  so  much  of  which  is  ruined  by  lice  and  mites. 

Red  Mites. — The  so-called  red  mite  is  undoubtedly  the  most  virulent 
and  aggressive  enemy  of  the  farm  flock.  The  natural  color  of  the  ih'sect 
is  g^rey.  It  is  only  when  gorged  with  blood,  like  the  musquito,  that  it: 
becomes  red.  _  , 

Few  farmers  appear  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  ravages  of  these 
mites,  and,  having  no  knowledge  of  their  life  history  or  habits,  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  t^t  methods  of  eradication.  Instances  of  broody  hens 
leaving  the  nest  due  to  mites  are  common.    The  investigators  have  fre-. 


oMBdy  examined  poultry  houie*,  after  being  toW  that  the  flodt  wai 
alMokitely  free  from  all  inaect  peitt,  and  discovered  mynads  of  redmites 
meralT  by  lifting  a  roost  or  nest  box.  At  this  the  farmer  would  express 
the  uteiMt  siMprise.  Without  doubt  these  mites  are  responsible  for  a 
lane  proportion  of  prevalent  disease.  The  birds  are  thereby  reduced  to 
a  oooditioo  which  leavea  them  an  easy  prey  to  disease  germs.  Furthw^- 
more,  such  conditions  render  the  fowl  utterly  useless  as  layers  of  winter 
CMS  This  undoubtedly  is  the  explanation  of  many  flocks  f atung  to  lay, 
tvta  where  special  efiorts  are  made  to  obtain  eggs  dunng  the  wmter 
season.  _« 

In  a  recent  buUe*in  (19")  published  by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  edited  by  Messrs.  Pearl,  Surface,  and  Curtis,  tiiere 
iVgiven  some  exceUent  advice  upon  methods  of  prevention  and  trat- 
m»t  for  red  mites.  It  reads  as  follows:-"  Clean,  dry,  well  >^tilated 
bouses  which  get  plenty  of  sunlight,  are  seldom  badly  mfwted.  The  first 
SS  S  2»dia&  or  cJntroUine  the  pest  is  tiiorougWy  to  c  ean  the  hou|«s^ 
^Kwe  the  drawings  and  all  flie  old  nesting  material  Clean,  and,  when 
^Se  Wub  br  wash  with  a  stream  from  the  hose,  all  the  perdies, 
SSJ  liK>^^  wdl:,  witii  a  mixture  competed  of  tiiree  parts  keros^e 
Sd  oMpart  crude  carbolic  acid.  Work  the  mixhjre  into  all  cracks, 
crevices  and  joints  of  tiie  building.  

"  Witii  this  spray  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  or  »o«  >PP»«*S3 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  destroy  the  mites  which  hatch  after  the  first 
application.  The  liquid  may  be  put  on  with  a  hand  'P'^y  P'^jyjT  J»  J  » 
brush.  Cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  sunlight  are  cheap  and  effective  pre- 
ventatives."    .      •    1   _^ 

Another  spray  successfully  used  and  which  is  »f »  «Pf»2[f  >»  *^!!?; 
wne  emulsion  This  is  made  up  of  kerosene  (coal  oil),  2  gallons;  ram 
JS^erTnSon;  soap,  %  lb.  Diasolve  the  soap  in  water  by  slicing  and 
bSSr-  tSe Trim  fire,^d  whUe  hot  pour  in  kerosene  and  chum  vigor- 
cSiJ^for  five^utes  For  use  dilute  with  nine  parts  of  water  so  that 
S  above  th^eTiaMons  of  stock  emulsion  will  make  thirty  gallons  of  tiie 

sprav  mixture.  .      .        ,        t^     t. 

Accordine  to  tiie  folkwing  table  the  examuiation  of  poultry  houses 
on  i48  OnSfio  County  farms  revealed  the  fact  that  75  per  cent,  of  them 
were  more  or  less  seriously  infested. 

TablB  No.  7.— Showing  PrevalWC*  o*  RiSd  Mites. 


8ecti(m  of  Cotmty 

Mvrth 

fJmtn. 

Swith 

ftiltal.. 


Number  of  farms  inres- 
tigtted 


112 
180 
156 


448 


1  Peroent  of'iloeks>infested 


71.4?fe 


75.4% 
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CARE  OF  EGGS  UPON  THE  FARM. 

CoixSCTiNG  Eggs.— The  frequent  and  regular  coHectkm  of  tggt  from 
the  poultry  house  is  not  viewed  with  sufficient  inqwrtance  by  the  maionty 
of  farmers.  The  usual  practice  is  to  gather  the  eggs  but  once  a  day  aun^ 
both  winter  and  summer.  While  this  mav  suffice  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  coUections  should  be  made  more  often  during  the  hatching  season 
when  broody  hens  are  continually  invading  the  laying  pen.  In  the  hot 
midsummer  weather,  and  during  the  colder  part  of  the  winter,  a  sunilar 
practice  sho-ld  obtain.  If  frequent  collections  are  not  made  during  these 
periods  the  loss  due  to  frozen,  heated  and  hatched  eggs,  though  not 
apparent  to  the  farmer,  will  nevertheless  be  great. 

A  general  lack  of  system  is  also  evident  on  many  farms.  The 
responsibility  of  collecting  ^gs  is  seldom  allotted  to  one  person.  The 
result  is  that  on  some  days  no  collections  are  made,  or,  if  one  is  given 
the  work  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  location  of  all  the  nests,  s«ne  mav 
be  overlooked  and  .eft  until  a  day,  or  perhaps  sever^  days,  latter.  A 
surprising  discovery  in  this  investigation  was  the  fact  that  xi.8  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  visited  were  so  uninterested  in  their  poultry  that  no  special 
provisten  whatever  had  been  made  for  nests.  In  the  case  of  others  there 
were  far  too  few  nests  for  the  number  of  hens  kept,  and  m  stiH  others 
too  many,  a  condition  which,  in  winter,  favors  the  chilling  and  fretting 
of  eggs.  These  facts  are  evident  from  a  study  of  Table  No.  9.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  when  the  product  of  such  farms  is  candled  and  graded,  ftere 
is  found  a  very  heavy  shrinkage.  Few  of  the  above  difficulties  arise  where 
there  is  provided  one  clean,  inviting  nest  for  every  five  hens  m  the  flock. 

Tabw  No.  9.— Showing  Relation  ot  Number  op  Nests  to  Number 
OP  Hens  on  448  Ontario  County  Farms. 


No.  of  farms 

Percent  of  total 

Nests  provided* 

68 

M 
145 
108 

49 

11.8 
18.1 
82.4 
22.9 
10.9 
8.7 

No  special  proTisim  for  nests 
From   2  to  10  nests  per  lOOJUrds 
From  10  to  20  1  "       "  100  •" 
From  20  to  30     "       "  100     " 
FromaOto40     "       "lOOi" 
From  40  to  46     "       "100»" 

Improper  Methods  op  Keeping  Eggs  Preparatory  to  Marketing. 
The  mistake  of  storing  eg^s  in  improper  places,  preparatory  to  mar- 
keting is  common  with  many  farmers.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  an  egg  is  a  very  perishable  product.  Few 
realize  that  the  heat  of  an  adjoining  room  or  the  odor  of  some  strong- 
smellmg  vegetable,  is  sufficient  greatly  to  reduce  the  quality  of  eggs.  The 
source  of  trouble  in  many  instances  is  the  hoWing  of  eggs  in  a  damp 
cellar  or  in  a  small  room  or  pantry,  adjoining  a  heated  kitchen.  "Eggs 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  free  from  draught,  dampness  or  any  foul 
odors,  and  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  sixty  degrees.  Usually  such 
a  place  may  be  found  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  or  cellar-way. 
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Wabhinc  Eggs. 
CardeM,  neglectful  methods  in  the  ponltry  hofise  as  well  m  wet  and 
dirty  ranges  often  result  in  a  large  proportion  of  dirty  eggs.  It  is  the 
common  practice  of  some  of  the  most  self-respecting  farmers  or  their 
wives  to  carefully  wash  these  stained  or  otherwise  soiled  eggs.  For 
immediate  consumption  such  eggs  are  as  good  as  those  that  are  unwashed, 
but  for  storage  purposes  they  are  not  so  valuable.  This  ts  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  soluble  portion  which  serves  as  a  hindrance  to  evaporation,  and 
a  orotection  against  the  entrance  of  organisms  of  deterioration,  w  washed 
fi5m  the  surface  of  the  sheM.  Moreover,  such  *  Practice  is  liaWe  to 
dampen  the  membrane  which  is  immediately  beneath  the  shell.  When 
this  membrane  is  wet,  germs  of  putrefaction  effect  an  entrance  much  more 
readily,  thus  rendering  the  egg  more  subject  to  contamination. 


Fig.  5.— A  "  found  "  nest. 
Marketing  of  Partially  Incubated  Eggs. 
Unfortunately  cases  of  this  dishonest  practice  are  not  ^Mring.  It 
certainly  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  such  a  practice  results  from  ^?^^^^ 
The  sa^e  may  be  said  of  marketing  eggs  from  stolen  nests  which  is  w 
all  too  common  practice,  as  borne  out  by  the  candlei3  of  large  o^  egg 
d«alers  Manv  of  these  eggs  are  found  in  the  fields  or  in  favorite  hiding- 
plTcrabourthe  buifdingf  While  accumulating  before  discovery,  tiiey 
art  wobably  being  subjected  to  dampness  from  frequent  rams  or  exposed 
?rtK  dfrert^yf  of  the  hot  sun.  Both  of  these  factors  cause  eggs  to 
deteriorate  very  r  .pidly. 
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•Removal  or  Mai«  Bi«i»  Artu  th«  Bmkxdinc  Skasom. 
It  it  remarkable  how  few  farmers  appreciate  the  imporunce  oiiniet' 
tility  in  market  tgg».  To  make  proviiion  for  the  infertility  of 
an  en  does  not  necemrily  guarantee  the  absolute  preservation  of  its 
good  quality;  but  such  an  egg,  being  free  of  the  active  Rerm  (mU,  will 
not,  under  ordinary  storage  conditions,  deteriorate  seriously.  The  gr»t 
bulk  of  tgn  which  are  spoiled  for  purposes  of  consumption  are  the  lertUe 
eggs,  wWS,  having  been  subjected  to  heat  above  seventy  degrees,  underp 
partial  incubation.  If  the  heat  is  continuous  and  stronj;  enough,  tne 
devdojMnent  of  the  chick  will  continue;  but  if  it  ceases  or  is  intermittent, 
putrefaction  at  once  sets  in  and  the  eggs  become  bad.  Such  tgp  arc 
known  to  the  trade  as  "  bkxxi  rings,"  "  floats,"  "  heavy  floats."  or  r^," 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  deterioration  they  have  undergone.  Few 
farmers  have  any  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  consequently  practically 
none  have  made  any  effort  to  ensure  infertility.  They  seem  to  have  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  presence  of  the  male  bird  is  essentwl  to 
the  production  of  a  maximum  number  of  eggs ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  question  of  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  necessary, 
and  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  is  highly  undesirable. 

REVIEW  OF  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  EGGS 
AND  CONSEQUENT  LOSSES. 

The  FtAT  Rate  System  and  the  Country  Merchant. 

The  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  accountable  for  the  heavy  shrinkage 
in  market  eggs.  Along  the  course  of  trade  through  which  eggs  pass,  there 
ar«  other  handlers  commonly  known  as  "  middlemen,"  with  whom  should 
be  placed  much  of  the  responsibility.  This  is  true  because  of  the  system 
which  they  invariably  employ  in  the  purchase  of  the  farmers'  eggs.  This 
system  is  known  as  the  "  case  count,"  or  "  flat  rate"  system,  and  consists 
of  paying  one  common  price  for  all  eggs. 

The  country  merchant,  who  is  usually  the  first  to  receive  the  farmers 
eggs,  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  weekly  or  semi-weekly  quotations  from 
large  egg  dealers,  and  upon  these  quotations  he  bases  his  price.  The  evil 
feature  of  this  system  is  in  the  fact  tfiat  no  consideration  whatever  is 
given  to  the  question  of  qujrtity.  The  farmer  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  the  merchant  with  an  attractive  lot  of  clean  and  strictly  fresh 
eggs  receives  no  more  in  price  than  the  farmer  whose  eggs  are  small, 
soiled,  stale,  or  part  of  which  are  bad  and  entirely  unfit  for  consumption, 
The  result  is  that  the  farmer  is  in  no  way  induced  to  properly  care  for 
the  product  upon  the  farm.  There  is  also  held  out  to  unscrup^lous  pro- 
ducers the  temptation  to  include  in  the  case  prepared  for  the  market,  eggs 
that  are  known  to  be  of  questionable  quality.  Though  the  merchant 
to  whom  such  eggs  are  soW  has  absolute  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  well- 
founded  suspicions,  that  the  ^gs  brought  in  by  the  farmer  are  not  f r^ 
as  represented,  he  usually  prefers  to  accept  them  without  making  the 
slightest  complaint.  The  merchant's  policy  is  to  cultivate  as  large  a  trade 
as  possible  in  eggs.    He  knows  that  by  so  doing  other  departments  of  hia 


i^.>«^.  wUl  be  proportiooately  increMed.  Ai  »  retult  he  U  itroncly 
SSS  to  Wd  hijn?r  w. -ieking  to  cmtdo  hi.  «>«P«IJ«'^  ^^^^ 
tS^fhe  chwceito  lote  on  the  egg.  he  hwdle.  he  can  very  «»»»y  «^ 
the  loM  sood,  .imply  by  inflating  proportionately  the  coat  of  the  niiwei- 
luwoo.  iitide.  the  farmer  deaire.  to  pwchau!  or  take  m  trade. 

StiU  another  practice  of  wroe  local  merchant,  i.  to  •dvertue  wo 
priMs:  one  a  ca.h  price,  and  the  other  a  trade  price,  tt.u^ly  •bout  two 
SmtThi^er  than  thi  ca.h  price.  If  the  farmer  U  determmed  to  have  c«J 
h?i.  foJwd  to  be  wtUfied  with  the  tower  once.  If,  on  the  otherhwd,  he 
conMnt.  to  take  grocerie.  or  other  good,  in  *"<»«  'o/^.J'l.JffJ'Jj!  J 
repre^nted  a.  bei^  paid  the  higher  price.  In  y~»7^y»»J^rr;  " 
not  the  real  price,  but  a  fictitiou.  one  which  »  .et  bv  t^e  merchant  ^or  no 
other  purpoie  thin  to  .ecure  the  farmer',  t  ide.  Upo^  *«»;£"«*  ^J™, 
miderSVthe  merchant  there  may  be  reprewnted  good,  to  the  v«Jue  of 
^  en.  fiwred  out  at  the  higher  price,  but  at  the  Mme  time  the  merchant 
iT^flg^aKfd  to  increa.e  &  co.t  of  the  good,  taken  m  \^^^^^ 
£e  advance  given  for  eggs,  or  in  wme  other  way  make  up  the  diflFerence. 


Fig.  6.— Careless  handling  of  returned  egg  cases. 
NoU.-rht  paper  fillers  in  these  egg  cases  were  thoroughly  soaked  by  a  drench- 
ing rain.   This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  mouldy  and  musty  eggs. 

Another  evil  of  this  " case  count."  or  "flat  rate"  system,  is  that  the 
inn^S  .iffer  >Ath  the  guilty.    Those  ^^m^rs  who  are  supp^^^^^ 

markets  with  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  '  "l^'^'^y '"  "^J  f„f^£>^(^ 
well  suflfer  from  the  low  price,  causer  the  presence  of  inferior  ^ 
ruppli<S  by  others  who  are  careless,  or  perhaps  d^hon«»t  ^  the'r  ^ealmg. 
cS.  .issiJn  merchants  know  what  shrinkage  *<> ^^.<>f  .*  °"^*.i^ Jj*,";*?: 
sons  of  the  year,  and  naturally  they  pay  a  price  which  is  sufficiently  low  ^^ 
cover  at  kast  a  portion  of  that  shrinkage.  And  not  only  does  the  unoffcnd- 
Sg  farmTsuflfSby  reason  of  this  p«sent  antiqua^d^tem  of  marl- 
ine eafs  but  the  equally  innocent  consumer  is  at  the  same  time  cnargea 
a  hi^'price  to  aslist  ii  covering  the  shrinkage  or  so^aMed  loss  suffered 
by  commission  merchants. 


Tb«  HuCKfTSK. 

The  travelling  en  tmv  r,  oommonly  known  m  the  hticketcr,  fifuret 
very  prominently  in  the  egg  trade  of  OnUrio.  Hie  cuitom  in  tome  tectioat 
it  to  call  at  the  doors  of  the  ftrm  houses  and  soHdt  the  pjir  hue  of  the 
farmer's  eggs.  In  other  sections  he  will  esUbUsh  hi.nself  in  some  con- 
venient central  point— usually  a  small  village  in  the  midst  of  a  good 
trading  section— and  announce  to  the  farmers  in  the  community  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  wiU  receive  their  eggs.    As  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  com- 


dqr  '»  a  ceoiitry  town. 


petition,  and  needless  to  say  he  buys  at  his  own  price.  From  here  he 
passes  on  to  another  point,  duplicating  the  practice  on  the  following  day. 
From  the  standpoint  of  quality  in  eggs  received  by  the  larger  markets, 
those  received  from  the  huckster  generally  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  coming  from  other  sources.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  huckster 
to  make  regular  weekly  collections.  Where  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
selling  to  him  regularly,  such  eggs  are  fair  in  quality.  But,  with  this 
system,  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  is  usually  not  so  high. 


to 

While  the  hucktter.  as  t  rule,  makes  ranilar  week:/  shi^Micnts  to  the 
larger  markets,  careless  or  deliberate  holding  of  eg|^  is  sometimes  hia 
practice.  In  one  insUnce  which  came  under  our  notice,  a  large  mtantity 
of  eggs  was  left  over  by  a  huckster  in  an  ordinary  shed  for  a  whole  week 
during  the  hottest  weather  experienced  in  tht:  summer  of  191 1.  Hia 
excuse  for  hoMing  these  eggs  was  that  his  wag^  was  overloaded,  and 
that  if  the  eggs  were  shipped  by  express  or  freight,  his  profit  wouM  be 
too  small.  However,  it  in  worthy  oi  note  that  at  that  particular  tune  the 
market  price  for  eggs  was  on  the  upgrade. 


Fig.  8.— Candling  and  grading  eggs. 

The  LocAi,  Market. 

In  many  small  country  towns,  particularly  in  districts  surrounding 
large  consuming  centres,  there  have  been  established  market  places  which 
are  utilized  by  farmers  on  a  set  day  of  each  week,  :or  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  selling  poultry,  egigs  and  butter  to  visiting  agents  of  large  produce 
firms.  It  is  often  stated  in  support  of  the  local  market  that  this  system 
is  superior  to  all  others,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  keen  compet  tion 
between  the  buyers,  and  because  of  this,  hieh  prices  rule.  But  the  most 
superficial  investigation  will  give  one  well  founded  suspicions  that,  as  a 
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rule,  there  it  no  trace  of  the  avowed  comoetition,  but  in  iu  ttead,  m 
arrangement  to  pay  a  ceruin  Axed  price.  Here,  too,  all  eggi  are  boagnt 
on  the  "  case  count "  baiii. 

Though  these  are  the  mo»t  important  methods  /  which  tanners  dit- 
pose  of  their  eggs,  there  is  still  one  other  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  better  an(i  more  progressive  farmer*,  in  leekinf 
to  obtain  a  higher  prir"  for  their  eggs,  pass  by  one  or  more  middlmen 
and  deal  directly  with  large  produce  houses,  retail  stores,  or  with  the  final 
consumer.  Such  eggs  are  generally  of  a  higher  grade  and  are  acknow- 
ledged by  those  accustomed  to  receiving  them,  to  be  of  a  bettv  class  than 
eggs  marketed  in  any  other  way. 


Fig.  9.— Spoiling  eggs  by  »ubjecting  them  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  lun— • 
)n  miitake  of  the  retailer. 
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CANDLING  AND  GRADING  MARKET  EGGS. 

While  by  no  means  all  eggs  delivered  to  the  larger  markets  are  candled, 
there  is  that  portion  of  the  trade,  liandled  by  the  large  product  dealers, 
which  is  carefully  examined  and  graded.  The  process  of  candling  con- 
sists simply  in  the  examination  of  the  egg  in  a  dark  room  before  an  open- 
ing in  a  shield  covering  a  small  incandescent  light  or  coal  oil  lamp.  Before 
such  a  light,  an  egg  appears  comparatively  transparent,  sufficiently  so  to 
enable  the  expert  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  contents  of  the 
egg  have  evaporated,  or  the  degree  to  which  the  egg  has  deteriorated  in 
quality.    The  illustration  (Fig.  8),  which  is  a  flashlight  photograph,  shows 


tery  clearly  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  used,  the  candler  at  work,  and 
also  the  various  grades  made  of  me  tats  after  examination.  This  process 
of  course  is  costly,  taking  considerable  time  and  expert  service,  addiM 
not  only  to  the  cost  of  ^[gs  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  reductwn  of  the 
fanners  receipts. 

However,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  general  public,  at  least  of  large  con- 
suming centres  where  such  establishments  are  operating,  that  such  eggs 
are  to  be  had,  and  that  tlicy  are  subjected  to  such  careful  examination. 
In  buying  candled  eggs  consumers  may  feel  comparatively  sure  that  the 
eggi  they  aK  purchasing  are  as  represented. 

Th«  Town  ob  City  Rbtailsr. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  trade  which  comes  from 
the  country  storekeeper,  the  huckster,  or  the  farmer,  directly  to  the  retail 
merchant,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  candled  or  eraded.  Consumere  in  vil- 
li^es  and  outlying  towns  are  supplied  with  this  class  of  ungraded  egp 
ahno8t  entirely.  Consequently  they  have  to  assume  the  entire  risk.  This 
practice  undoubtedly  results  in  a  great  curtaihnent  of  consumption,  and 
indirectly  loss  to  the  industry.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  general 
statement  it  may  be  said  that  the  housewife,  in  buyii^f  bad  ^gs  is  so 
disgusted  Aat  the  next  time  when  tggi  are  desired,  she  determines  that 
someAing  more  dependable  must  be  bought.  The  consequence  is,  fewer 
eggs  are  purchased,  the  price  goes  down  and  the  reputation  of  this  com- 
modity is  seriously  injured.  ^        , .        .     .         ^       , 

Nor  is  the  retail  merchant  always  f  re»  from  blame  in  the  matter  of 
seUh^  deteriorated  eggs.  Often  his  zeal  for  business  seemingly  overcomes 
his  reason  and  he  apparently  forgets,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  eggs 
take  on  strong  odors  in  a  favorable  atmosphere,  as  m  a  room  where 
kerosene  is  stored;  that  they  become  mouldy  and  musty  if  pUced  in  damp 
kxations ;  and  that  they  actually  hatch  mto  chickens  if  placed  in  a  suitable 
temperature.  The  merchant  is  often  as  much  in  need  of  education  as 
the  farmer.  ■ 

THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  poultry  industry  is  in  need  of  a  great  awakening.  The  farmer 
should  be  aroused  and  made  to  see  that  his  poultry  is  in  reahty  one  of  the 
best  revenue  producing  branches  of  his  farm ;  that  there  is  a  distinct  place 
in  his  business  for  poultry;  Aat  his  flock  should  bt  made  larger  and  thus 
put  on  a  better  commercial  basis;  and  that  he  would  be  abundantly 
rewarded  with  better  results  if  he  directed  the  management  of  his  poultry 
according  to  the  few  well  established  and  generally  recognized  successful 
methods.  He  should  be  made  to  realize  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he,  and 
not  the  middleman,  suffers  heavily  by  reason  of  the  loss  due  to  spoiled 
eggs.  Such  work  as  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  distnbution  of  more 
educational  literature,  by  more  public  discussion,  by  the  agricultural  press, 
and  through  the  agency  of  the  Government's  agricultural  experts. 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Dunne  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  of  effective  teaching  has  been 
done  by  means  of  demonstration.  One  branch  of  agriculture,  namdy, 
f  ruit-Kowing,  seems  to  have  lent  itself  very  readily  to  this  method.  The 
District  Representatives  who  are  located  in  fruit-growing  sections,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this,  and  by  the  management  of  demonstration 
orchards  have  wonderfully  increased  the  interest  taken  by  f armers  m  the 
proper  care  and  management  of  their  fruit  fees.  The  success  achieved 
aloM  this  line  suggested  to  us  the  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  the  same 
idMin  connection  with  poultry.  Our  desire  was  to  work  out  some  means 
of  illustrating  to  farmers,  a  good  type  of  poultry  house,  proper  appli- 
ances to  install  in  the  house,  proper  methods  of  feeding,  and  chief  of  aU, 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  winter  egg  production.  In  the  fall  of 
the  past  year  the  house  as  illustrated  by  Fig.  lo  was  built.  It  was  loaned 
to  an  energetic  and  enterprising  farmer  on  condition  that  the  flock  it 
contained  be  managed  and  fed  according  to  directions  given.  The  results 
in  winter  eeg  production  were  excellent.  The  pullets  were  not  of  a  bred- 
to-lay  strain?  but  were  early  hatched,  healthy,  vigorous  birds  from  pure- 
bred stock. 
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Fig.  10.— Demonstration  poultry  house. 


This  scheme  was  eminently  successful  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  in  that  tocaltty.  Everyone  had  the  privilege  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  house  and  enquiring  as  to  methods  of  management, 
etc  Surprising  advantage  was  taken  of  this  privilege  and  the  effect  upon 
production  during  the  first  winter  season  was  very  marked. 
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A  BREEDING  STATION. 

Sudi  a  poultry  house  which  has  been  so  eflfectively  used  as  a  Demon- 
•tration  house  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  what  in  European  countnei 
woul'i  be  called  a  Breeding  Station.  The  house  should  contam  wtU-bred 
utility  hens,  that  the  eggs  and  offspring  ^e^^^om  would  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  effett  improvement  m  th*  farmer's  flock.  If  the  farmer 
or  pottltryman  who  has  the  management  the  station  is  at  all  successful 
in  Sttine  eood  results  he  should  have  no  difficulty  m  finding  ready  sale, 
at  moderate  prices,  for  eggs  during  the  hatching  season  and  for  male 
birds  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  ThU  line  of  work  is  most  essential  as  a 
part  of  a  poultry  improvement  campaign.  In  fact,  one  cannot  hope  to 
make  poultry  educational  work  eflfective  unless  there  is  provided  some 
source  from  which  farmers  may  secure  improved  breeding  stock. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  MARKETING  OF  EGGS. 

The  egK  trade  requires  a  marketing  sySteni,  the  working  or  se'liag 
principle  5?  which  is  based  upon  quaUty.    What  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
the  "loss  oflf"  system  should  be  adopted  m  place  of  the     case  count 
system  which  is  now  so  universal.    So  long  as  tfie  latter  system  prevails, 
proper  and  sanitary  methods  of  production  and  care  of  this  very  perish- 
able product  will  be  discouraged.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
method  amounts  practically  to  the  placing  of  a  premium  on  careless  and 
dilatory  methods.    By  reason  of  this  basis  of  buying  egK,  educational 
work  IS  rendered  difficult  if  not  very  largely  fruitless.    The  farmer  is 
repeatedly  advUed  to  improve  the  breeding  of  his  poultry  stock  m  order 
to  weed  out  the  small  egg.  to  keep  his  poultry  house  and  nests  in  a  clean 
and  inviting  condition  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  stale  eggs  through 
hens  stealing  their  nests,  to  gather  the  eggs  twice  daily,  to  keep  than 
stored,  preparatory  to  marketing,  in  a  clean,  cool  place,  and  to  market 
them  more  frequently.    To  follow  this  advice  is  most  essential  if  it  is 
the  desire  to  produce  eggs  of  the  highest  quality.    But  it  entails  some 
little  care  which  the  poultry  department  of  the  average  farm  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving.     Therefore,  when  given  such  advice,  the  farmer 
naturally  asks  this  question:  "What  are  we  going  to  get  for  itr    bo 
lone  as  the  "case  count"  system  of  marketing  continues,  the  answer 
which  must  follow  is,  "Practically  nothing."    The  system  is  at  fault, 
therefore  the  system  must  necessarily  be  changed.    The  price  paid  lor 
eggs  should  be  based  upon  the  quality  of  the  product  at  the  time  of  sale. 
Such  a  system  wouM,  by  the  encouragement  of  better  methods  of  caring 
for  and  marketing  the  product,  very  greatly  assist  m  preventing  the 
heavy  loss  which  the  Canadian  egg  trade  now  sustains.  .... 

The  produce  of  all  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations  Jwhich  are 
commonly  known  as  "Egg  Circles"  where  eggs  only  are  handled)  is 
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told  on  a  quality  basis.  The  members  also  are  paid  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  product  which  they  supply  to  the  management  of  tiie  Asso- 
ciation. This  is  one  of  the  leading  and  most  important  features  of  such 
an  organization.  The  success  of  the  movement  has  been  very  largely  due 
to  the  strict  observance  of  that  principle. 

The  organization  of  Co-operative  Eg^  Marketing  Associations  is, 
therefore,  one  method  of  instituting  and  enforcing  the  system  of  buying 
eggs  on  a  quality  basis.  Such  an  organization  has  also  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  transportation  where  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped.  In 
some  cases  unnecessary  middlemen  may  be  eliminated.  Such  an  organ- 
ization also  facilitates  more  frequent  shipment  and  greater  dispatch  in 
placing  the  product  upon  the  market.  Where  good  management  is  em- 
ployed, the  members  also  derive  benefit  from  the  expert  salesmanship  of 
the  manager. 

The  Movement  in  Ontario  County. 

About  two  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  in  Ontario  County  to 
establish  the  co-operative  system  <•  f  selling  poultry  products.    The  work 
commenced  with  the  handling  wf  eggs.     Egg  Marketing  Associations 
were  formed  in  two  of  the  most  promising  sections.    It  was  our  desire 
tfiat  the  farmers  s'hould  try  out  the  scheme  for  themselves.     If  the 
result  showed  no  improvement  over  present  methods,  the  matter,  of 
course,  could  be  dropped.    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  proved  to  be  a  useful 
and  remunerative  organization  the  movement  would  naturally  grow,  and 
that  growth  being  largely  spontaneous,  progress  would  therefore  be  much 
more  satisfactory.    Eight  organizations  have  since  been  formed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  reports  the  present  membership  is  over  500  farmers.    The 
total  membership  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  past  year, 
and  this  has  been  very  largely  due  to  farmers  voluntarily  asking  for 
organizations  or  for  permission  to  join  one  or  other  of  the  organizations 
already  established.    In  the  case  of  one  organization,  No.  7,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cannington,  the  business  has  averaged  over  $1,000  per  month 
for  the  past  ten  months.    The  movement  has  made  a  natural  growth,  its 
development  being  entirely  due  to  the  success  of  those  organizations 
which  were  first  established.    In  all  cases  the  extension  of  the  movement 
has  token  place  in  those  sections  surrounding  and    in    the  immediate 
vkinity  of  established  organizations.    This  is  the  best  evidence  which  we 
can  give  of  what  the  farmers  themselves  think  of  the  movement,  or  of 
the  Co-operaitive  Marketing  Association. 

The  growth  and  popularity  of  the  movement  has  been  brought  about 
largely  because  of  the  increased  prices  which  the  members  of  these 
orafanizations  have  been  receiving  over  and  above  prevailing  local  market 
prices.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  figures  showing  the  advance  in 
price  which  members  have  been  getting,  because  of  tJie  influence  which 
the  movement  has  on  local  market  prices;  but,  to  give  aippfoximate 
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i:«.r««  Aft  ulvMice  in  the  »priii£  and  lununer  sesasons  has  ranged  from 

fSt  wfecS  is  ^eady  accompl»hed.    But  the  fact  remams  that  lome 
toproTSS^t  hS'SS  mdTJnd  because  of  that  improvement,  the  eggs 

nSt^'i^nc^std^^^e  is  largely  -sponsible  for  th^^r^^^^ 
grow&^ich  the  movement  has  made,  it  must  .be  keptm  f  »ndA»LS! 
?nJt  by  any  means  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  «''?^.  »  ^o-^tive 
vrriretine  Association.    In  the  writer's  estimation.  »t  is  *ej««* J^" 
5!v![-2Thfdiief  virtue  of  such  an  organization  is  the  effect  which  it 
CTL  SefWslSutude  toward  hi!  poultry,  and  the  handUng  «ul 
^rkSnp  of  cees     By  reason  of  the  better  prices  and  general  satlsfac- 
ZS^is^ystem 'gives,  farmers  are  particularly  df^r°"»  f«  ""i^ 
W  ^Xthe  orMnizatton  after  once  having  joined.    In  fder  to  retom 
Sf  SSbership  the  farmer  must  carefully  follow  the  r^j^jind  regul*; 
5«ii»^ outlined  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.    In  order  to  do  this, 
SrsLta  advke  and  instruction  from  the  management  of  the  organization. 
iS  S^wTSe  old-time  indifferent  farmer  is  changed  into  a  keenly  in- 
terwted  one     He  becomes  remarkably  receptive  and  even  looks  to  the 
Sr5«n^tto*^idrhim  in  the  detailed  management  of  this  part  of  his 
SS^  This  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  doing  most  effective 

•^"T^^lollowUfg  is  a  suggested  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  a  Co- 
operative  Marketing  Association. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


Constitution. 

,   The Co-operative  Poultry  and  Egg  Uztk^^K  AjsociatJon  has 

foHtT  object  the  increasing  of  the  profit,  to  pouTtry  ra.sers\y  Co-operat.on. 
a.  The  Association  seeks  to  reach  its  object:       _ 

,«,riS  S?d  Mppl^»fi"">l.e  .tock  >Jr.jd,  k»t  b,  th.  m«nb.r.. 

";1.o^."""S.tri  Si"...ba..  b.^ft^-b  S.»b.r  b,  .H.  S.cr. 
tary  not  more  than  one  week  previous  to  the  date  of  this  meeting. 
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$.  Special  meetinRS  may  be  called  at  any  time  tipon  call  of  the  President, 
by  written  notice  mailed  to  each  member  five  days  before  the  meetins. 
Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President  whcacrer  required  to  do  so 
in  writing  by  any  ten  members. 

6.  At  the  annual  meeting  a  Board  of  seven  Dirrctors  shall  be  elected,  of 
whom  four  present  and  voting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  board  meeting. 

7.  The  Directors  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years  except  at  the 
time  of  orRanixation,  when  four  shall  be  elected  for  two  years  and  three  for 
one  year.  In  succeeding  election  all  members  elected  to  the  Directorate  shall 
be  elected  for  the  full  period  of  two  years.  A  retiring  member  may  be  re- 
elected. 

8.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-PresideBt,  Secretary  and 
two  Auditors. 

o.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Directors  from  among  themselves  at  the  first  hoard  meetins  after  the  aanual 
meeting.  The  Auditors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  time  of 
the  election  of  Directors. 

10.  The  Directors  may  select  three  of  their  number  to  act  as  an  Executive 
Committee  (the  President  to  serve  as  Chairman)  to  have  general  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

11.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings.  He  shall  call  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  members  when  necessary,  and  shall  advise  with 
and  render  such  assistance  to  the  Manager  as  may  be  in  his  power.  In  his 
absence  the  Vic-President  shall  have  and  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  of 
the  President. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings, 
and  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  report  the  conditi««  of  the  finances 
annually  or  as  often  as  the  Directors  shall  desire. 

13.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation. They  shall  closely  supervise  the  work  of  the  Manager  and  riiall 
deal  with  misdemeanors  of  members.  They  shall  carry  on  educational  work 
among  members  of  the  Association  by  the  distribution  of  educational  litera- 
ture, and  by  arranging  for  educational  meetings  from  time  to  time. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditors  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  As- 
sociation  twice  during  the  year  (July  ist  and  January  ist).  The  July  report 
of  the  Auditors  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Januai/ 
report  at  the  general  meeting.  The  Auditors,  however,  possess  the  riu^t  to 
examine  the  accounts  whenever  they  so  desire. 

15.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  employ  a  business  Manager  who  shall  also 
act  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  business  Manager  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

16.  When  a  vacancy  shall  occur  through  any  c»use  in  any  of  the  offices 
established  by  the  Constitution  and  Bv-laws  of  the  Associatiou,  it  shall  be 
filled  at  the  next  regular  or  special  meeting. 

17.  The  Directors  of  the  Associat^ion  have  full  power  to  exp^l  ?ny  member 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

18.  All  the  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  plurality  electing,  conducted  by  two 
scrutineers  appointed  by  the  Chairman. 

19.  This  Constitution,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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By-Laws. 
,  The  M*n«ker  .hall  have  charge  o!  the  affairt  of  the  Awociation  in  detail 

*»  '*^^"NorembTr^han  bl  Suted  to  dispose  of  egg.  through  the  A,- 

^Hl  be  adn,itteT."hra'rJeTo  jS"  t|:  fL  of ^the  Association,  and 

Si"'-  ^S^ari'Ss^musTbfpafd  ?n  Sunc°e^5"he t.ard  of  oKctor.^ 
"Tah  araT^embe^hiP  /"'of  .50  shall  b^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    r«"seTf';>ri;?r'2.^ing 

the  beginning  of  each  y«a';**'\f^'^.!^f"*'"where  a  Ulwce  remain,  at  the 
the  running  «penses  o    the  Association.     Where  a^a^^  ^^^  ^^^^       ^ 

close  of  the  year  it  shall  be  carried  °J".;°J,^%ufficient  to  meet  the  running 

r  S'.S'oTUnVS'SbJIi^J't  \Tn^^  i«^^OPO«io«  «  .he 
,al«  of  th.  .«s  delivered  by««h  member.  „  ___^^,,  . 

Q   These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  reKu«»i  "      k 
two-thirds  alrmative  vote  of  the  members  present. 

Tt  is  the  experience  of  the  writers  what  if  those  in  charge  of  Co- 
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be  kept  in  mind  that  the  average  farm  flock  does  PoVV^? 'Z  A  ^ 
much  interest  from  the  farmer,  and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  looked  upon  «• 
Sess  proposition.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  first  to  enlar^ 
Ws  view  of  tKTenterprise;  to  enable  h  m  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  ^ 
"er  methods  agreed  upon  by  the  Association  and  by  mean,  of  this  educa- 
tion, he  will  soon  develop  into  a  desirable  member. 

The  eee  gatherer  is  usually  the  manager  of  the  organization.  He 
collects  thTeggs  on  a  certain  day  each  week,  candles  and  prepares  the 
>ame  for  shipment,  and  delivers  them  to  the  shipping  station.  He  also 
receives  the  returns  for  the  shipment,  reserves  his  commission,  pays  the 


Fig.  n.— Egg  collector  of  an  Ontario  County  Egg  Circle. 

freight  or  express  charges,  places  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  Bank 
Account  any  fraction  of  a  cent  which  would  make  payment  to  the  farmers 
difficult  and  with  the  balance  he  returns  to  the  members  as  high  a  price 
as  possible,  of  course  making  deductions  where  bad  or  inferior  eggs  are 
delivered. 

A  Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  Association  is  not  unlike  a  co-operative 
fruit  growers'  association.  They  are  alike  in  this  particular,  at  least,  viz., 
that  success  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  energy,  ability  and 
honesty  of  the  manager  employed;  and  so  important  is  this,  that  unless 
an  association  is  able  to  secure  a  man  of  such  character,  it  had  better 
give  up  the  idea  altogether,  and  thus  avoid  the  disappointment  of  failure. 
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A  FEW  CONCRETE  CONCLUSIONS. 

I.  la  tlw  iiiTcttigatad  district,  only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  farmcri  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  «  buiiDeas-like  interest  in  their  poultry. 

a.  The  great  majority  of  farm  ilocki  are  composed  of  cross-bred  or 
mongrel  fowl.  Soch  indifferent  and  neglectful  melfaods  of  breeding  as 
are  Indicated  by  the  type  and  ouality  of  birds  commonly  found  on  most 
farms  naturally  result  in  a  lade  of  size  and  uniformity  m  market  eggs 
and  dressed  fowl,  and  an  increase  in  constituticmal  weakneu. 

3.  Old  hens  are  not  profitable  egg  producers.  This  fact  is  not  re- 
gardiri  hv  the  majority  of  farmers. 

4.  AUowfaig  male  birds  the  freedom  of  Hie  flock  after  the  breeding 
season  is  practised  ahnost  umveteally.  The  discontinuance  of  this  prac- 
tice would  greatly  red«ce  the  shrinkage  in  market  eggs. 

5  Matching  too  Itte  in  the  season  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  farm- 
ers' mistric«7  This  U  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  little  or  no  winter 
egg  production. 

6.  The  feeding  of  farm  hens  in  midsummer  is  often  very  seriously 
neglected. 

7  The  incomplete  ration  is  another  factor  contributing  to  poor  wmter 
results.  Eggs  cannot  be  manufactured  unless  all  of  ttie  necessary  con- 
stituents are  supplied,  viz.,  pain  (including  whole  gram  and  dry  mash), 
animal  food,  green  food,  grit,  and  oyster  shell. 

8  Lack  of  exercise  when  confined  is  another  important  reason  for 
poor  results  in  winter  egg  production.  Scattering  the  gram  in  a  deep, 
dry  Ittter  of  straw  will  overcome  this  difficulty- 

9.  The  great  majority  of  farm  poultry  houses  are  unsanitary,  lU- 
ventilated  and  insufficiently  lighted. 

10.  Disease  is  prevalent  to  an  alarming  extent. 

n  The  Red  Mite  U  the  chief  enemy  of  the  farm  flock.  This  pest, 
which  is  common  everywhere,  is  a  potent  factor  in  destroying  the  useful- 
ness of  otherwise  productive  and  profitable  flocks. 

12  The  reason  for  hens  stealing  their  nests  is  found  usually  to  be  in 
an  uninviting  condition  of  the  hen  house  and  nests,  or  the  supply  of  an 
insufficient  number  of  nests.  Nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  visited 
have  provided  no  nests  whatever. 

n.  Hatched,  mouldy,  musty  and  stale  eggs  are  largely  due  to  eggs 
being  laid  away  in  hidden  nests,  inattention  to  broody  hens,  or  to  ir- 
regularity or  infrequency  in  making  egg  colleotions. 

14.  The  perishable  nature  of  an  egg  is  too  little  understood.  Damp- 
-  ness,  excessive  heat  (above  60  degrees),  strong  odors  drau^ts,  delayin 
marketing,  are  factors  which  very  quickly  destroy  the  freshness  and  good 
quiility  of  eggs. 
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It.  It  b  the  Ofwiion  of  the  majorttv  of  Canaditn  egg  dnien,  that  tht 
Canadian  En  Trade  tuetaint  a  k>M  of  at  least  I7  per  cent.  This  means 
:'Mt'.  for  every  to-dtntn  case  marketed,  there  U  a  loss  equal  to  the  \-altt«  of 
Cve  doeen  eggs.  This  lou  is  very  largely  the  result  of  defective  methods 
'A  production  and  marketing. 

i6.  The  chief  fault  of  the  present  method  of  marketing  egn  is  the 
"case  cot«n' "      "flat  rate"  system  of  buying  and  sdling  the  product 

17.  ..lould  b-:  bought  and  sold  on  merit.  The  price  received  or 
paid  s.«c..a  be  strictly  in  accord  with  the  quality  of  the  product 

18.  To  all"v  as  much  for  inferior  eggs  as  for  eggs  of  the  highest 

Suality  is  practically  the  same  as  placing  a  premium  on  careless  and 
iUtory  memods. 

19.  The  basis  of  payment  of  an  Egg  Selling  Association  or  an  Egf 
Circle  is  that  of  quality.  Only  first-class  ^gs  receive  a  first-class  price. 
All  eggs  are  paid  for  according  to  their  grade,  as  shown  by  the  process  of 
candlmg. 

aa  In  an  Egg  Circle,  members  have  the  advantages  of  more  frequent 
marketing,  dieaper  transportation,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  mid- 
dlemen, access  to  the  latest  and  best  in  poultry  knowledge,  and  expert 
salesmanship,  all  of  which  naturally  result  in  the  elimination  of  loss,  a 
higher  class  product,  a  keen  demand  for  their  product,  and  larger  net 
profits. 


